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Fly Your Gar to 
L os Angeles! 

IMPOSSIBLE? 

IMPOSSIBLE literally—but now an accomplished fact in practice, made 
possible by Western Air*s new «Fly-ur-Car Service.» Here's how it works: 

BUY your ticket to Los Angeles and reserve your car. The car will be 
waiting for you at the airport on arrival. Keep it for 24 hours and drive 
60 miles for only $4.25—no deposit necessary and only 5c per mile 
additional if you drive over 60 miles. 

«FLY-UR-CAR» SERVICE 40f o LESS EXPENSIVE 

YOU can now fly in comfort and safety to Los Angeles in 4 hours 
and enjoy all the advantages of having your own car in the city at 40% 
less cost than motoring the entire way. (Auto insurance figures show 
that it costs 7c a mile to drive a medium priced car.) 

See magnificent Zion National Park, Cedar Breaks 
and Boulder Dam from the air 


THREE FLIGHTS DAILY TO LOS ANGELES 
Mo ning 6:00 o. m.—Noon 12:45 p. m.—Nrghf 9:35 p. m. 


Save time and money by using Western air and the »Fly-ur-Car Service. 

Call our Hotel Utah offices—Wasatch 4664 or 1910—for further details. 

WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 

AMERICA'S PIONEER AIR LINE 
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BEN DONNER BABCOCK 


The “Donner Party'* 

An Odyssey of the 
Pioneers of 1846 


A Fortunate Co-incidence adds 
to our ranks a “Son” of the 
Donner Pioneers 



THE GRAVE BESIDE THE TRAIL 


Little Georgia Ann Donner, age 5 years, was 
carried on the backs of rescuers from the tragic scene 
and frigid fastnesses of the Sierra Mountain pass 
where her valiant father. Captain George Donner, 
and his party en route to California, perished in 
1846, 

Ninety years later—out of the stillness of the 
century—out of the deadly alkali sinks of the Great 
American Desert—Sons of Utah Pioneers — Dr, 
Walter M. Stookey and Nephi L, Morris dug from 
the crusted alkali flats the bones of Donners oxen, 
parts of hubs, spokes, fillies, and parts of their 
abandoned wagons—a part only of the unforeseen 
later tragic ending at Lake Tahoe, Some of these 
grim relics were brought to Salt Lake City and by 
Dr, Stookey displayed in an upper Main street real¬ 
ty company's window. During this attractive but 
pathetic display, thousands of passers-by paused 
and read the silent story of this train of pioneers. 

Co-incident with the display Ben Donner Bab¬ 
cock, with his mother, Mrs. Frank B. Babcock of 
St, Johns, Washington, and Mrs. Grace H. Heglar 
of San Fuerra County, California, were guests in 
the city and quite by chance passed the “Donner 
Window." They paused in amazement—interest 
was intense—here for the first time real descend¬ 
ants of Captain George Donner faced the grim re¬ 
mains of part of one of the tragedies that over-took 
the ill-fated Donner party, 

Ben Donner Babcock is an educator of Clarks- 
ton, Washington, his father is the son of Frank 
Donner Babcock, who is the son of “Little Georgia 
Ann Donner," the infant survivor of tragedy of 
the bitting Sierras that claimed her brave father. 

Mrs. Grace Heglar was born in 1873 and the 
first baby clothing was placed on her by “Little 
Georgia Ann Donner," then in the splendor of her 
womanhood.- 

Salt Lake City was honored by their presence 
and before these noted guests left the city, Ben 
Donner Babcock was taken by Dr. Stookey over the 
very trail where his illustrious forefather and Don- 
ner's party in 1846 cut their path through Salt Lake 
valley. 


Ben Donner Babcock, in accepting associate 
membership in the Sons of Utah Pioneers, wrote 
President Morris the following letter together with 
his application establishing his eligibility to member¬ 
ship in the Sons of Utah Pioneers movement. 

1013—10th Street, Clarkston, Wash., 
September 24, 1936. 

Mr. Nephi L. Morris, 

P. O. Box 598, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Morris: 

Some time ago I received your letter carrying 
the picture of that most highly-prized display which 
has brought so much happiness to the Babcock family. 
The picture is remarkably clear and yet no picture 
can do justice to that display. It is also quite im¬ 
possible for me to express my pleasure and apprecia¬ 
tion. If we gave you and Dr. Stookey any pleasure 
in showing our interest it is such a small thing to 
offer for the noble work you are carrying on in the 
field of Pioneer History. 

Also in your letter came the applications and in¬ 
vitation to join your splendid “Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers." I deem it a very high honor to be given this 
consideration and most heartily accept. The appli¬ 
cations are enclosed. 

Again thanking you sincerely, I remain, 
Respectfully, 

BEN D. BABCOCK. 

Dr. Stookey, Ben Donner Babcock and Party on the Donner Trail 
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At the Luncheon Club of Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, September 28, his membership was enthusi¬ 
astically approved as one of first right by reason 
his having come of pioneer ancestry who passed 
through Utah in 1846, a year in advance of origi¬ 
nal pioneer settlers of this state. 

BEN DONNER BABCOCK 
A Grandson of Utah Pioneers of “1846” 

The following information is taken from the 
application blank filled out by Ben Donner Babcock, 
who was born in Spokane, Washington, September 
18, 1899. His wife is Retta Walling Babcock, born 
in Alberta, Canada, October 31, 1905. 

His father was Frank B. Babcock, born in Car- 
son City, Nevada, June 29, 1866, and his grand¬ 
mother, Georgia Ann Donner Babcock, born in 
Springfield, III, December 4, 1841. She passed 
through Utah by wagon train in August, 1846, with 
her father, George Donner, who was born in North 
Carolina in 1784. and her grandfather, Hamsen 
Eustin Donner, who was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1801. These are the Donner’s of the fam¬ 
ous Donner party, who suffered such a terrible 
death in 1846, as the first Wagon Train Pioneers 
of our state. 

His grandmother was the little five-year-old 
Georgia Ann Donner, who with her doll in her arms, 
was carried on the back of a rescuer, and was one 
of the few survivors of that tragic trek. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers are indeed proud to 
welcome into our organization, a descendant of such 
brave Pioneers, who so early in our history gave 
their lives to break the trail for our parents to fol¬ 
low later. 


BOOK LIST 

The following books are of vital in¬ 
terest to anyone clear-minded enough to real¬ 
ize that we are living in an age of the fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy, when mighty works and 
wonders and great judgments are at hand. 

Read and learn for safety and profit. 

The Last Days (Scriptural & Secular Prophecy) 85c 


Knock and It Shall Be Opened (Cloth) . $1,00 

Bible in Stone (Cloth). . . . . $1.25 

Zion’s Redemption (Cloth) . . . $1.25 

The Time of the End (Cloth) . . . $1.50 

Oh, America! . .... 25c 

World’s Prophetical Calendar Chart . , 20c 

Life After Death and Trend of the Soul . 50c 


Supplements to The Last Days (Theoloscope) 25c 
(Nos. 1 and 2 now ready, both for 40c) 

The “Theoloscopes” contain interesting articles dealing 
with so-called “mysteries of the kingdom.” You will want 


extra copies for friends at 20c each. 

An Apology for the Book of Mormon . $1.50 

Mormonism and Masonry . . . $1.00 

Sex Knowledge (Road to Happiness) . $2.50 

(Flexible leather covers) 

Souvenir Booklet, Story of Orson Pratt . 25c 


Send M. O. on items over $1.00, smaller amounts 
in lc (one cent) stamps. 

PYRAMID PRESS 

609 S. 2nd East St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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QLJ'^q) OJf-Q) My People n 



No greater courage, no greater faith, no nobler 
spirit can be found than that exhibited by those 
valiant pioneers of early western history* 

Nicholas G. Morgan in a recent address to the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club among other 
real stories gave us the following told of one of 
courage, faith and nobility: — 

“Orson Spencer, the uncle of John D* Spencer, 
who is with us today, was born and reared in the 
State of Massachusetts. He was a brilliant man, 
educated for the ministry. He was engaged to a 
young woman of very fine attainments. She came 
from one of the best families of Massachusetts. 
But when she informed her parents of her intended 
marriage to a Latter Day Saint, they advised her 
that should she marry a Mormon and join that 
Church, she need never return to their home again. 
She cast her lot however with the followers of 
Joseph Smith, married Orson Spencer and went 
with him to Nauvoo. It was at that time that most 
of the persecutions and mobbings were being carried 
on. 

Not being accustomed to the turmoil found in 
her new home she gradually lost her health and 
when in the early days of February, 1846, she crossed 
the Mississippi River with her husband in a covered 
wagon on ice, she was confined to her bed. Before 
leaving Nauvoo, Orson Spencer had written her 
parents asking that his wife be permitted to return 


to their home until the Mormon people found a 
place where they could live in peace and security. 
He received no reply. When they had traveled 
westward about 150 miles Porter Rockwell rode 
into camp one evening with the mail from Nauvoo. 
In the mail was a letter for Orson Spencer from his 
wife's parents answering his letter to them and in 
that letter they reaffirmed their former position and 
refused to permit her to return until she renounced 
Mormonism. Orson Spencer took the letter to his 
covered wagon where his wife lay desperately ill. 
He lighted the lantern and there in its dim light he 
read to her the letter from her father. When he 
had concluded she asked him to get the Bible and to 
read from the first chapter of Ruth, the fifteenth 
verse. This he did. You will recall it was Ruth 
who was speaking, “Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee, for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God, my God." He ceased reading, laid 
the Bible aside and turning to his wife observed that 
her eyelids were drooping and then they closed, he 
knew, never to open again in mortality. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, to the music of the lowing of the 
cattle, there by the side of the road, on that lonely 
Iowa Prairie, this noble woman was laid to rest in 
a new made grave. Shortly after the caravan started 
West and Orson Spencer with tear stained face 
was there and ready to carry on." 



The advertisers made this Magazine possible. 
Let's show them we appreciate their help. 


I he Pioneer “ is the Herald of Utah's Centennial 
Exposition (1847-1947) 



globe mills 

OGDEN 


Globe “Al” Products Make “Al” Cooks. 

Globe Grain & Milling 
Company 

Ogden Salt Lake City 
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CONGRATULATIONS ; 


Sons of Utah Pioneers 



For your efforts in the Development of ‘ 
Community Consciousness. 

SALT LAKE CITY CHAMBER ; 
OF COMMERCE 
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Magazine Committee: 
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SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
Executive Officers^ 1936-37 

President..... Nephi L . Morris 

1st Vice-President.. Herbert Auerbach 

2nd ■ Vice-President. Dr. Walter M. Stookey 

3rd Vice-President.*. Lawrence T. Epperson 

Secretary.:.;..-._.. Richard H . Wootton 

Asst. Secretary and Treasurer.............. Seth Pixton 


DIVERGENT INTERESTS 

"Let us co-operate and move [orward hand-in-hand 
^ rather than split up into factions and starve our 
souls on dogmatic differences " 

Among other worthy objectives. Sons of Utah 
Pioneers propose, "To promote and keep alive the 
spirit, ideals and courage of the Pioneers, and to 
keep up an interest in the things pertaining to their 
life and achievements". 

The great mass of the western pioneers were 
rugged and common folks but moderate—they were 
willing to give and take in the great undertaking of 
building this great empire. They had divergent in¬ 
terests, of course and in the loneliness and hard¬ 
ships of frontier life they learned that no faction 
could "rule the range" and that there was no time 
for crusades by one faction against another. Their 
day was a time of common defense in the interest 
of the common welfare of all settlers. They never 
lost sight, of that safeguard to progress of frontier 
life. In that defence all their little differences which 
ordinarily divide a community were submerged in 
the greater cause of the interest and welfare of all. 

Early frontier life of our people brought many 
divergent interests but if there were conflicts be¬ 
tween farmers, stock-men, sheep-men, working-men, 


employers and financiers, in the settlement of these 
conflicts it was generally the paramount purpose of 
the representative men who shared the responsibility 
to convince all that no one faction could "rule the 
range." 

Pioneer leaders became just plain men of 
affairs, practical negotiators of the peace and pro¬ 
gress of civilization. Their orators talked common 
sense: there was no politician who dared crack the 
mob-master's whip; demogogues had little pursua- 
sion, and the people generally kept their heads. 

Settlers of this great western country knew that 
there were many bigger things for them to do than 
to become involved in factional strife. What they 
did we must defend, the civilization they left to us 
we must preserve. 

Present trends of social, economic and indus¬ 
trial life may whip a people into an incurable frenzy 
wLere sections, factions and divergent interests fight 
to "rule the range.” This is no time—and in the 
ordered civilization of America there should be no 
place for crusades by one faction, section or group 
against the other. 

To-day in the forward march of progress is 
truly a time, "to keep alive the spirit, ideals and 
courage of our pioneer forefathers," Our day is a 
time for the common defense of an ordered civiliz¬ 
ation. 

"Let us not longer divide over party or creed, 
but unite under Lincoln’s call to the spirit of the 
dead—of the broken lines of Gettysburg" defense 
braving Pickett’s heroic charge, that this nation un¬ 
der God, a government of the people, for the people 
and by the people shall not perish from the earth’. 

"O Father of all mercies 
Send us another Lincoln." 

LIFE A MEASURE TO BE FILLED 

Live is a measure to be filled rather than a cup 
to be drained. There are those who have adopted 
for their motto, "What can I put into the measure 
of life that will be a benefit to others". And there 
are those who have adopted for their motto, "What 
do I get out of it". Somewhere between these two 
approaches lies the dividing line between success 
and failure in this life’s existence. 

Successful men are so busy filling the measure 
of life with things worth while, that they care little 
for what they personally get out of it. They look 
upon life as a measure to be filled and not a cup to 
be drained. Their whole time and thought is given 
to what they can put into life that is really worth 
while. They fill their measure of life with high 
ideals, work well done, achievement, noble ambitions 
and fellowship. The lives of such men as these- 
show how much happiness, good, and real fellow¬ 
ship life may be made to hold. 

Those who fill life’s existence with real values 
only for themselves have crossed the dividing line 
between success and failure, of efficiency and ineffi¬ 
ciency. To such, life is a cup only to be drained. 

Since the beginning men have drained the cup 
of life seeking with selfish ambition the joys and 
pleasures it held, only to find in the end, when they 
had drained its last shallow contents that it was gall 
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added to its bitter dregs disappointing and unsatis¬ 
fying. 

What can one put into life that stands for fel¬ 
lowship, friendship, noble ambition, and high ideals 
is the life thought of the highly successful man, 
“What can I get out of life is the selfish ambition 
of the unsatisfied and inefficient failure* 

The man who does a thing for the joy he finds 
in doing it and because it adds to the efficiency and 
betterment of his fellows. One who has tried, 
worked, shouldered responsibility and gotten under 
the load is indeed a successful man. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Ring in the valiant man and force. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be, 

Tennyson . 


BITS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The fellow with cheek to spare seldom turns 
the other, : A 

Stage fright is just the feeling you might get 
hit instead of making a hit. 

Few men ever live long enough to enjoy hear¬ 
ing all the truth about themselves. 

Oil calms the angry waves; but oil fields do 
not have the same effect upon competing nations. 

When organized greed becomes as odious as 
organized crime the millennium will be here. 

The reason it is called a wise crack is because 
it cracks so many reputations for wisdom. 

The millennium will commence when profiteers 
become as odious as bunkosteers and racketeers. 

Do unto others as you would be done by, uf 
you are sure others will do more for you than you 
do for them. 

The common people are those peculiar folks 
who do not wear out their nerves getting a hundred 
million more than they need. 

From "Fits of Wits” by Nephi Jensen. 



THE MAN WHO IS TWELVE YEARS 
OLD 


“I know a man and he lives nearby 
In the land called Everywhere t 

You might not thing he's a man by his naf 
Or. the clothes he may choose to wear. 

‘But neath his jacket with many a patch 
Lies a heart more precious than gold: 

The heart of a man neath the coat of a boy— 
A man who is twelve years old. 

A We never can tell what the future may make 
Of the boys we carelessly meet 
For many a Congressman’s doing the chores 
While the Presidents play in the street. 

“The hand that is busy with play things now 
The reins of power will hold 
So I take off my hat and I proudly salute 
The man who is twelve years old”. 

—2V. Y. Globe. 


LIFE 

To the preacher life's a sermon. 

To the Joker it's a jest. 

To the Miser life is money. 

To the Loafer life is rest. 

To the Lawyer life’s a trial 
To the Poet life’s a song. 

To the Doctor life’s a patient. 

That needs treatment right along. 

To the Soldier life's a battle. 

To the Teacher life's a school. 

Life's a good thing to the Grafter, 

It's a failure to the Fool. 

To the man upon the engine 
Life’s a long and heavy grade. 

It’s a gamble to the gambler. 

To the Merchant life's a trade. 

Life is but a long vacation 
To the Man who loves his work. 

Life's an everlasting effort 
To those who' dare not shirk. 

To the cunning careful worker 
Life is what we try to make it 
Life's a story ever new. 

Brother, what is life to you.— Annon. 



THE HOTEL UTAH 


Whether you stay for a day 
or a year, we know you will 
enjoy the unobtrusive service 
and quiet elegance of this 
modern, up-to-date Hotel. 

* * 

4 Delightful Restaurants. 

Dancing nightly to famous 
orchestras. 

500 Tastefully decorated 
guest rooms from $2.50 up. 

GUY TOOMBES, Manager 
¥ ★ 

SALT LAKE CITY 
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Of What Stuff Are We? 

Address delivered by Honorable David W. Moffat 
a Justice of the Utah Supreme Court, before the 
Sons of Utah Luncheon Club, at the 
Lion House, September 12, 1936 

It has been thought by some that but two gener¬ 
ations intervene between white collar and hickory 
shirt; and some have though but three generations 
between hickory shirt and hickory. shirt. 

The matter of generations or of collars and 
shirts is not of such moment as the matter of what 
is above the white collar and within the hickory shirt. 
As we read the record of the Pioneers we are im¬ 
pressed with sincerity of their purposes and the cer¬ 
tainty of their ideals. 

Through hard-fisted contact with the forces of 
nature and isolation from companionship, they came 
to be men and women “with iron blood and granite 
backbones/' 

The Pioneer was not an egotist. He lost so 
many battles with his environment that his victories 
were tempered with a simplicity and touch of human¬ 
heartedness that amidst a kindly humility he yet had 
a rebound as strong as the whip of a steel spring. 
He was not one who sought to build the towers of 
his home or the strength of his manhood upon the 
ruins of a neighbor. He was a brave, kindly, out¬ 
spoken man. If at times he seemed rough it was the 
roughness of experience and the certainty with which 
he found himself compelled to act. It was either win 
or yield, and nature held no uncertain hand. 

Mountain fastnesses and desert scenes witnessed 
struggles more pathetic and recorded defeats more 
tragic than the bookmakers have yet unfolded. Trees, 
birds, rivers, lakes and springs, grasses, flowers, 
rocks and sands, taught lessons not yet found in other 
places. Association with these brought much happi¬ 
ness and men came to know the meaning of sorrow 
and suffering. Hardship made them strong. Suffer¬ 
ing made them tender. These tended to shorten their 
days. These developed an integrity, firm, true and 
rugged as the experiences that helped them to make 
it. Within the bosom of that hickory shirt lived an 
admirable character. In those days came they preach¬ 
ing in the wilderness. 

Are we worthy of our ancestry? They lived 
through the baptism of labor, subduing the wilder¬ 
ness and making it a habitation and a home. We 
may say within ourselves that “we have Abraham 
to our father/' and that tree has born good fruit; 
but now as then, “The axe is laid unto the root of 
the trees; therefore, every tree which bringeth forth 
not good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire" 
of environment and burned unless made of material 
that will not burn in the hour of temptation. 

Certain kinds of culture and refinement, espe¬ 
cially if accompanied with ease and relief from re¬ 
sponsibility, are enervating. When we are taken up 
into the high mountain of temptation are we able 
to say, “Get thee behind me, Satan/' as did the soul 
of him who struggled within the hickory shirt in the 
spirit of the Pioneer. 

As sons of the Pioneers we must carry on. A 
noble ancestry is worth much, but he who relies upon 


his ancestors in the days when service and honor are 
more and more required as the measuring sticks of 
manhood, is likely to pass to his generations tradi¬ 
tions instead of power, virility and the virtues that 
make men, and that men admire and seek after. 

However humble the place I may hold, 

Or lowly the songs I may sing. 

There's a child who bases his faith on me, 
There's a dog who thinks I am king. 

Lord, keep me worthy; Lord, keep me clean, 
And fearless and undefiled. 

Lest I lose caste in the sight of the dog, 

And the wide clear eyes of the child. 

Lest there come in the years to be, 

The blight of a withering grief, 

And a little dog mourns for a fallen king. 

And a child for his lost belief. 


nf y" ‘y «pi fi—^v 

MAKE THIS STORE YOUR < 

HEADQUARTERS 1 

Maurice Anderson '■ 

MEN’S SHOP ' 

Hotel Utah Salt Lake City < 


SOMETHING NEW - NOVEL - UNIQUE 

A ONE-HALF SIZE 

Fac-simile of the Gold Plates of the 

BOOK of MORMON 

(Copyrighted) 

Printed on Heavy Gold Paper 
Bound with three rings (like the original) and 
showing the sealed section. 

This Replica of the Plates of the Book of Mormon 
has a copy of some of the characters of the book, 
Pictures of Ancient American Temples 
found in Book of Mormon lands; 
Description of the plates, and Joseph Smith’s 
Story of the Gold Plates, and other 
interesting information which makes this minia¬ 
ture fac-simile of the gold plates valuable 
to missionaries, Book of Mormon classes, and 
investigators as it gives a correct idea of 
the appearance, proportions, size and shape of this 
wonderful “Golden Bible.” 

75c POSTPAID 

PYRAMID PRESS 

609 S. Second East St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CAMP SIGNALS 


This department of THE PIONEER particularly belongs 
to each Camp of the "Sons of Utah Pioneers” and Captains 
or Secretaries should report their programs and announce fu¬ 
ture events that members may be interested in Camp activi- 
teis and thus encourage attendance. 

As it is impossible for the editor to contact each Camp 
individually, it is urged that the Secretaries of Camps send 
in their notices and reports by the 20th of the month pre¬ 
ceding the issue in which the notice should appear. 


NOTICE TO CAPTAINS! 

The Executive Board has passed a resolution to the ef¬ 
fect , that members in arrears are not entitled to free copies 
of the “Pioneer.” 

Impress upon your Camp members the desirability of 
keeping up their membership dues. 


Highland Park Camp—The officers of High¬ 
land Park Camp meet regularly, the second Friday 
in each month, at 7:30 p. m. in the ward chapel 
A meeting is held of the entire Camp member¬ 
ship each fourth Friday evening at the same time and 
place, 

Thursday evening, September 24, a special meet¬ 
ing was held, in the chapel, in honor of J. B. 
Fairbanks, camp chaplain. Fellow Lee Nebeker 
conducted the program which included an exhibition 
of a number of Artist Fairbanks' beautiful landscape 
paintings, a detailed description of the "Eph Hanks" 
picture and interesting information about this great 
Utah artist, his unique studio in Highland Park and 
his work. 

The following evening, September 25, the Camp 
members met and listened to a full explanation by 
fellow Joseph Nelson of his economic, fraternal, 
brotherhood, co-operative plan. 

We expect, at our next Camp meeting, to have 
the Church Security Plan presented in a similar way, 
for comparison and study, and to adopt any part of 
it that may be helpful to our Camp, 

The public are cordially invited to attend our 
camp meetings. 

Lawrence 7\ Epperson, Founder o[ the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers , was honored by the camp which 
bears his name, at its annual meeting held Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1936. When it elected him captain for the 
ensuing year.. 

John T. Edwards was elected first lieutenant, 
John A. Perkins was elected second lieutenant, and 
Henry P. Jones, secretary, Max Perkins, treasurer, 
The Lawrence T. Epperson Camp has set out 
for a years constructive work and pursuant to pro¬ 
gram mapped out, a committee consisting of L. G. 
Burbidge, J. Paul Martin, J, Henry Jones and Edwin 

S. Bliss was named as aids to the captain in carrying 
out the camps activities for the comming year. 

Pictures Exhibited at Highland Park Ward Chapel 
September 24, 1936 

1. Pioneers Entering Salt Lake Valley. 

2. Harvest and the Wasatch Range. 

3. Eph. Hanks Going to the Rescue of the Be¬ 
lated Handcart Company. 

4. The Night Guard or a Night Camp on the 
Plains. 

5. A Foggy Day. 

6. Quaking Aspens. 

7. A Winter Sunset. 

8. A Home by Moonlight. 

9. Mill Creek Canyon, Autumn. 


10. First Painting of J. B. Fairbanks, 

11. The First Fairbanks Home in America, 1636. 

12. A Winter Afternoon. 

13. Studio of J. B. Fairbanks. 

14. Chateau of Henry 5th of France, 

15. The Sacred Grove. 

16. South Fork, Provo Canyon. 

17. Moss Covered Rocks, South Fork, Provo 
Canyon. 

18. The City Behind the Hill, Sunset. 

19. Sunset in the Meadow. 

20. Club House at Sunset, New York, 

21. The Beauties of Zion When All Have Gone 
to Rest, 

22. Moonlight in the Meadow. 

23. The Barn Yard. 

24. Corn Shocks in Winter. Evening. 

25. A Winter Evening. 

26. Trees in Zion National Park. 

27. Cattle in the Woods. 

28. Zion National Park in Autumn. 

29. The Seine River and the Louvre. 

30. After the Harvest Is Over. 

31. After the Storm. Evening. 

32. South American Jungle. 

33. Harvest in New Jersey. 

34. Saw Mill in New Jersey. 

35. Corn Shocks. 

36. The Canal House, Moonlight. 

37. Moonlight on the Trees. 


OFFICERS OF SONS OF UTAH 
PIONEERS ELECTED 

At the annual encampment of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers held at Lagoon, August 9, 1936 Nephi L. 
Morris was re-elected President; Herbert Auerbach, 
First Vice-President and Dr. Walter M, Stookey 
was elected second Vice-President. 

Judge Benj. C. Call of Brigham City was re¬ 
elected member of the executive board. 

, The newly elected officers of the executive board 
are Joel Richards and Preston Nibley of Salt Lake 
City. Randall Jones of Cedar City, and George A. 
Larson of Ogden. 

From these newly elected officers together with 
the hold over members, a re-organization of the exec¬ 
utive board of the state organization will be effected. 

Children are natural mimics. They act like 
their parents in spite of every effort to teach them 
good manners. 
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RECOGNIZING THE CHILD AS AN 
INDIVIDUAL 

By B. Larkin Collis 

Nothing is to be more earnestly desired than 
accurate information as to the best methods of rear¬ 
ing a child under the conditions of present-day civi¬ 
lization * With increasing concern for their success 
and happiness parents' interest in their children's 
welfare become a life-time affair. This parental con¬ 
cern is manifested before their birth and lasts not 
only during childhood but extends far into their 
adult life* The method of expressing this feeling 
of solicitude for children changes with the growth 
and development of their physical and mental life* 
Important as this parental interest is it seems strange 
that parental functions have never impressed peo¬ 
ple as being a serious business for which they need 
to prepare, nor have parental duties been considered 
in any manner as professional duties* 

It seems to be an implied supposition that with 
the new-born child comes also that quality of par¬ 
enthood that enables parents, without guidance and 
experience, to train their children to become normal, 
independent adults* 

During the early infancy, care and manage¬ 
ment of child life are most essential* The parental 
ideas of care and management must change with 
the growth and developing capacities of the child 
conforming practically thereto and must be aband¬ 
oned for the more intelligent, tactful guidance nec¬ 
essary to bring them to healthy adulthood* There is 
no formula for doing this particular thing, nor have 
we much accurate information as to the best meth¬ 
ods of accomplishing it. 

If parents are to give their children guidance 
from happy childhood to sound adulthood it is im¬ 
portant that such guidance begin by weaving the 
early interests of the child into the wholesome pat¬ 
terns of the healthy routine of its own home life* 
It is essential that as children they develop as indi¬ 
viduals. Group methods should not control them* 
Their natural interests in persons and things about 
them should not be suppressed* 

Children learn best by the trial and error meth¬ 
od. They learn in their own way and in the pro¬ 
cess it should be assumed that they have their own 
part in their own family's daily affairs. They will 
miss the details, of course, but in the main they will 
riot miss the tempo and movements of family life. 
Individually they will follow rather closely commu¬ 
nity patterns* They learn better and develop best 
when their spirits are highest* 

Primitive people^ North American Indians and 
the South Sea Islanders strain their children on 
psychological principles which recognize children as 
individuals and guide their natural interests in man¬ 
ners that help them to be happy and to conform 
to life about them* The children of these primitive 
parents are free from the sudden physical and men¬ 
tal confusion which, in the life of the child today, is 
as detrimental to the modern child as it is confusing* 
The problem of these primitive children are 
looked upon by their elders with affection and good 
humor. They are not being constantly measured by 
adult standards by this test or that test, nor are 


they being constantly told how to behave; so long 
as they are healthy, happy and growing and be¬ 
have as a normal, ordinary child should, it is as¬ 
sumed by the elders that such child is living up to 
the community's standards and so long as he is 
healthy, happy and his behavior is good the child 
is let alone to grow and develop naturally into the 
social life of its people and his efforts are accepted 
with affection and approval without the nagging 
pressure of a confused humanity* 

Every child wants to do well* He likes to be 
affectionately recognized by grown-ups* The trou¬ 
ble is that the grown-ups are all helping to train and 
educate him and find out what is the matter , with 
him, why he does this and why he does not do that, 
until the education-conscious grown-ups, with whom 
the modern child lives, make him feel that he fails 
to measure up to any of their standards and require¬ 
ments* His spirit down and robbed of his feeling 
of security, opposed in his own opinions and his likes 
and dislikes, the test imposed is as severe as it : is 
foolish, and through it all it has only served to fur¬ 
ther confuse the child in our modern life* 

The business of being parents is a serious ven¬ 
ture-^not less important however, than is the duty 
of a community of parents, who in the words of 
Weigle should, “Let nothing before the child that 
you would not have him copy. Let nothing touch 
his senses that you would not have permanently in 
his life." Children are always exposed to the in¬ 
fluences of both the family and the community and 
in such complex situations the average set of par¬ 
ents, as well as the community of parents, often 
need professional guidance to aid them in working 
out the problems of mental and physical health of 
their children and to devise proper behavior patterns 
and systems for both body and mind. 

Given bodily and mental health in normal sit¬ 
uations and wholesome behavior patterns to follow 
and a chance to learn, the problem of the manage¬ 
ment of the body and the control of the mental 
states of the child become simplified accordingly as 
conditions about the child are kept normal and the 
child recognized as an individual with a part in its 
own community life* The growth and unfoldment 
of such individual child will be of the “woof and 
warp" of the community patterns set before him* 

In planning for the happiness and success of 
the child it is important to give frank and early rec - 
ognition to both the ability and handicaps of the 
child and place him so that his powers will be de¬ 
veloped to their maximum fulfillment free from 
harmful competition or where he does not have to 
struggle beyond his physical or mental capacity, 
where he will constantly experience a sense of dis¬ 
couragement and failure* 

No matter how much we investigate the varied 
habits and conduct patterns of the child we can, 
“measure his success or failure in life only in terms 
of how well all these varied aspects of the total in¬ 
dividual are coordinating one with the other*'' The 
warps and twists in personality which accounts 
largely for individual failure and unhappiness in life 
emphasize the “wisdom of guiding the child towards 
the goal of his own satisfaction and happiness, 
rather than towards the point set wholly by par¬ 
ental ambition*'' 
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BELIEVE THE BEST 
By Douglas Malloch 


MEN like to talk, to gossip too; 

I've even heard that women do. 

So here and there and up and down. 
From door to door, and town to town. 
The strangest stories float about, 

Until humanity you doubt. 

Is ever any fellow fair? 

Or is there goodness anywhere? 

Of course there is; More good t! an bad 
I’ve found the world, because I had 
A simple rule, a simple test; 

Believe the best, 

Forget the rest! 

The fellow who's a little wrong 
Is very seldom helped along 
By making any act of his 
Look blacker that it really is. 

The fellow slipping now and then 
Will try to get his feet again; 

If those around him day by day, 

Will only act the other way. 

And try and give him credit for 
The man he is—and maybe more! 
What people say he is, you see, 

Is what a fellow tries to be 
To make a man throw out his chest 
Believe the best. 

Forget the rest! 

We'll all be happier, I'm sure, 

And more old friendships will endure. 
And more new friendships we will form 
The hearts of all of us to warm. 

If all are slower to believe 
Suspicions that will make us grieve. 

Are just a little more inclined 
To publish only what is kind. 

If we will lend a listening ear, 

But only good reports to hear.— 

Yes, life will have a lot more song. 
Believing right than thinking wrong! 
Whatever rumor may suggest, 

Believe the best, 

Forget the rest! 


"If we could grapple with the whole child situa- 
tion for one generation, our public health, our eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, the moral character, sanity and 
stability of our people would advance three gener¬ 
ations in one.''—Herbert Hoover . 

To Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Our Best Wishes 

KDYL 

The NBC STATION 

FOR BIG AIR SHOWS 


THE BOY 

Of course, everybody knows a boy is a nuisance. 
A regular pest. Always under foot—excepting when 
you need him. A botheration to everyone excepting 
mothers, and certainly a demon when he comes into 
a store with his gang. An animated, indestructible, 
irremovable nuisance. (Maybe.) 

The reason for this is that a boy doesn't know 
why he is alive. He is trying to find out in his own 
way, clutters everything up. Really, when you 
get right down to it, it was in self-defense that large- 
hearted men started out to untangle the boy. They 
discovered that the way to do it was to give him a 
NEW SENSE, a sense o[ his place in the scheme of 
things . Strike us dead, if it didn't work! And there 
you have the reason for the success of the Boy Scouts 
of America. —The Scout Outfitter, 



The advertisers made this Magazine possible. 
Let's show them we appreciate their help. 
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PIONEER MUSICIANS, POETS AND 
THEIR COMPOSITIONS 

j By Frederick Beesley 

Among the pioneers who came to our beautiful 
Utah valleys were many musicians and poets who 
cheered up the Saints in their arduous journey, 
across the plains and mountains. 

We now like to sing the songs which our par¬ 
ents and grandparents sang on their trek across 
the "Plains” or when they gathered around the 
evening camp fires of that lonely trek. 

While on a recent vacation the writer spent a 
Sunday at Henefer in Weber Canyon. Thousands 
of these rugged pioneers made their encampment at 
Henefer, in the early days. The road leading from 
Echo Canyon on "the southeast of the valley was 
pointed out, and it was learned that where the L. 
D. S. Chapel now stands at Henefer is about the 
location of the pioneers' camping place. 

Although the elevation of Henefer is about six 
thousand feet their journey led up Henefer canyon 
till they reached still higher points on Big Mountain, 
from which point a glimpse of Salt Lake Valley may 
be seen. Just imagine the difficult climb of that part 
of the journey, especially for those coming with 
hand carts! Such thoughts were uppermost in my 
mind while a speaker at the Sunday services. The 
songs of the pioneers were introduced at these ser¬ 
vices, and the congregation joined heartily in the 
chorus. 

Reminiscent of the journey made by the pio¬ 
neers in 1859, among whom were the writers' par¬ 
ents, is the famous Hand Cart Song. The climb up 
Henefer canyon and on to Big Mountain was an 
arduous task, but to go over Little Mountain into 
Emigration canyon was a very difficult task. No 
wonder that they were occasionally cheered up—by 
singing six verses and the chorus which runs as 
follows: 

"For some must push and some must pull 

As we go marching up the hill, 

So merrily on our way we go, 

Until we reach the Valley O!” 

No doubt that they also sang, "Come, Come 
ye Saints, no Toil nor Labor Fear.” composed 
especially by Wm. Clayton. 

Another song illustrative of the days when 
teams, drawn by horses and mules were in vogue 
is the one intitled "Wait for the Wagon,” the 
chorus of which runs thus: 

"Wait for the wagon, wait for the wagon, 

Wait for the wagon, and well all take a ride.” 

Often the teamsters favored the young ladies 
of these emigrant trains and many love matches 
were made which culminated in marriages after 
arriving at their destination. 

After getting settled in their mountain homes, 
the spirit of poetry and song imbued those gifted 
ones to write such hymns as, "O Ye Mountains 
High,” by Charles W. Penrose "High on the Moun¬ 
tain Top,” set to music by Ebenezer Beesley; (the 
writer's father.) 


"For the Strength of the Hills,” by Evan Ste¬ 
phens; "In Our Lovely Deseret,” words by Eliza 
R. Snow; "Our Mountain Home So Dear,” the 
verses of Emiline B. Wells and the music by Ste¬ 
phens; "Though Deep'ning Trails Throng Our 
Way,” music by eorge Careless, words by Eliza R. 
Snow; "Zion Stands With Hills Surrounded”, words 
by John Kelly, set to music by another excellent 
composer, A. C. Smythe. 

George Careless wrote a great many hymns that 
had their premier setting in the Utah Musical Times, 
a magazine that was edited by David A, Calder and 
Professor Careless, Our most prolific poet-musi¬ 
cian was Evan Stephens who gave us our state song, 
"Utah, We Love Thee.” 

A similar program to that given at Henefer was 
p esented at Coalville on the evening of Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1936. Mrs. Judith A. Beard, conductor of 
the Summit Stake choir, sponsoring the event which 
was participated in by all wards of the stake. 


g Peefilep ittusic Co. f! 

THE PIONEER PIANO PEOPLE 

Oldest Music House in Utah 
Musicians From Days of Handcart Pioneers 
WAS. 3650 61 SO. MAIN 


ROSTER OF MEDICAL, LEGAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 
This Directory will introduce the members listed 
herein to fellow-members of Sons of Utah Pioneers 


Dr. Geo. A. Wilson, Chiropractor & Chiro-Psychiatrist, 

312 Boston Bldg...Was. 4938 

Dr. W. H. Pyott, Naturopathic Physician, 304-5 

Templeton Bldg.Was. 6453 

F, W. Evans, Merchant Tailor 4 *^..106 W. Broadway 


Paramount Theatre 

Announces 

“A SEASON OF STAGE HITS” 

Make Your Reservations For Seats NOW. 

“George White’s Scandal’s” — “First Lady” 
“Ziegfeld Follies” — “The Great Waltz” 

“Boy Meets Girl” and many others. 


Sons of Pioneers Guard Your Foot Health ; 

We suggest that you go to Martin’s Health * 
Spot Shoe Shop and ask for a free try-on < 
demonstration of these wonderful Health Spot 4 
Shoes. All shoes fitted by X-Ray without charge. 
Shoes for Men, Women and Children. * 

Martin's Health Spot Shoe Shop • 

159 South Main Salt Lake City < 
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JUVENILE LAW OF 1852 


The modern ‘‘juvenile delinquent*' of 1936, 
would have been known in the year 1852 as an “idle, 
vicious, and vagrant child,"—sounds “vicious’* 
enough—but the chances are that the “bad boy** in 
the frontier life in the year of 1852 was about the 
same type of “bad boy** as is the offending child 
on Main Street in 1936. 

The General Assembly of Utah, February 3, 
1852, in enacting Utah's first juvenile law recog¬ 
nized a most fundamental principle in the approach 
to the solution of the juvenile delinquency problems. 
These pioneer legislators were far in advance of 
the time in dealing with the problem of juvenile de¬ 
linquency and in their wisdom they left out of the 
code any references to jail houses, detention homes 
and prison terms in their approach to the solution of 
delinquency of children of the western frontier. 

It was provided in the act of those early pio¬ 
neer days that the, “select men” (County Commis¬ 
sioners) or “probate court,** may “bind out any idle, 
vicious or vagrant child with out his or her consent, 
or the consent of the parent or guardian of such 
minor child, if such parent or guardian neglects, re¬ 
fuses, or otherwise fails in properly controlling the 
actions and education of such minor, and does not 
train him or her up in some useful occupation,** 

“Sec. 2 It is hereby made the duty of select 
men to look after, and take note of all such cases 
and when they shall find the minor child incorrig¬ 
ible, and the parents unable, unwilling, or negligent: 
as hereinbefore mentioned, bind him or her out to 
some suitable person to be trained to some useful 
vocation.'* 

In our social wanderings to catch up with of¬ 
fending youth we have, since 1852 gone far afield 
in dealing with youth both as “problem child** and 
more correctly “child with a problem." Dilettantes 
in the social fields have frequently departed from 
basic principles in their meddling with problems of 
juvenile delinquency and hundreds of offending 
youth have been huddled together in reformatories 
and detention houses with little thought given to the 
particular child and his individual needs and the 
problems heaped upon him by persons, things and 
circumstances surrounding him—the result, of course, 
—retribution, versus social justice—law was vindi¬ 
cated but the child too frequently was lost. 

The modern trend of thought moves us up a 
little closer to the philosophy of our pioneer legis¬ 
lators of 1852 and through a sound psychiatric ap¬ 
proach the offending child is being looked upon as 
one for whom “some suitable person’* should be 
found who would correct his delinquent tendencies 
by “training such child to some useful vocation." 

Those rugged pioneer legislators may have 
called “bad kids," “idle, vicious and vagrant," but 
the remedy they prescribed in those days was sound, 
and practical and today is fundamental in dealing 
with modern juvenile delinquents. 


“What Suggestion have you for a Strikingly 
Novel Attraction for the Utah Centennial Exposi¬ 
tion?" 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 

Cream of Weber 
Dairy Products 

Milk, Butter, Cream and Cottage Cheese 

Weber Central Dairy 
Association 

A Cooperative Association 
Phone 2464 2551 Ogden Ave. 

OGDEN, UTAH 





§ 

§ 

I New 
| Grand 
Hotel 


Main Street at 4th South in Salt Lake City 
Very moderate rates . 

Coffee Shop 

Modern - Fireproof - Comfortable 

Cool - Convenient * 

Tourist and Family Patronage Solicited § 

M. H. Thompson , Mgr. ^ 


TEN MORE COMMANDMENTS 


Don’t contradict people, even if you're sure 
you’re right unless some principle of character is 
involved. 

Don't be inquisitive about the affairs of even 
your most intimate friend. 

Don’t underrate anything because you don’t 
possess it. 

Don’t conclude that you have never had any 
oportunities in life. 

Don’t believe everybody else is happier than you. 

Don’t believe all the evil you hear. 

Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does interest a 
crowd. 

Don’t jeer at anybody’s religious belief. 

Learn to hide your aches and pains under a 
pleasant smile. Few care whether you have the ear¬ 
ache, headache or rheumatism. 

Learn to attend to your own business—very im¬ 
portant point. — The Missionary Visitor . 
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WELCOME 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Make Our Store Your Headquarters 

W. T. Grant Co. 

241 South Main Salt Lake City 


We Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 

THE WILSON HOTEL 

32 East 2nd South Salt Lake City 

MODERNIZED IN EVERY DETAIL 
and IN THE CENTER OF ALL ACTIVITY 

RATES: $1.00 to $4.00. Nothing higher. 

Under the management of Otto R. Maas. 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 

BENNION COAL CO. 

“Gordon Creek Coal” 

AND 

Bennion Gas HI Oil Co. 

2240 SOUTH STATE PHONE HY. 5935 


ELIAS MORRIS & SONS CO. 

Established Over 65 Years 

Bathrooms — Kitchens-Drainboards, Mantels, Grates, 
Building Fronts, Vestibules, Floors. 

OUR SPECIALTY: ARTISTIC DEPENDABLE WORK 

Visit Our Show Rooms 

21 West South Temple Wasatch 8008 


Welcome 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Armstrong-EngbergWall Paper Co. 

Mayflower and Wallcrest Wall Paper 
Pabco Paints, Draperies, Pictures 
and Framing 

19 W. 1st So. Was. 5281 Salt Lake City 


We Extend Our Best Wishes to the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers t and Invite You to Drive Out and 
Pay us a Visit 

Commercial Bulk Service 
Station 

GAS - OIL 

3rd WEST AT NORTH TEMPLE SALT LAKE CITV 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 

ROYAL LAUNDRY - 

Its Life Service Station 

Bring Your Washing Troubles to Us 

16 So. Main St. 24 East 2nd So. 

625 South State St.—Phone WAS. 2624 


Sons of Utah Pioneers You Are Always Welcome 

Fred’s Pioneer Tavern 

FRED E. WILKINS, Prop. 

“The Spirit of '49—Hospitality of ’36 

214 25th Street Phone 4371 Ogden, Utah 


A Pioneer Product 

The Standard of Purity and 
Quality for Many 
Years. 


USE ONLY 

NEPHI PLASTER 
NEPHI KEENE’S CEMENT 

Sold by Representative Dealers 
Throughout the West 


ARTHUR FRANK 

♦ HART - SCHAFFNER - MARX ♦ 
FINE CLOTHES 

DOBBS HATS QUALITY SHOES 

208-10 S. Main St. Salt Lake City 


GIVE 

a DESERET GYMNASIUM 

Membership Certificate 

Gym membership means much to a man’s or hoy’s health—it costs little 
and helps for a lifetime. 

TELEPHONE WASATCH 1424 

and have a Membership Certificate mailed to your home. 
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My Experiences 
Quarters 

It would be rather difficult to describe my im¬ 
pressions of the services at the unveiling of the mon¬ 
ument at Florence, Nebraska, a monument declared 
by our leaders to be unsurpassed anywhere. I felt 
much honored to be invited to this ceremony as a 
guest of the presidency of our church. 

We left the Union Pacific depot at 6:45 a. m., 
Saturday, September 19, 1936. A better time could 
not have been chosen to see the beauties of Weber 
Canyon with its abundance of autumn coloring. At 
Morgan, Assistant Church Historian Andrew Jen¬ 
sen came into the observation car to point out his¬ 
torical spots of interest as the old Mormon trail is 
within sight of the railroad. We were also enter¬ 
tained with singing by a quartet which was accom¬ 
panying the party. Everything possible was done 
for our comfort and happiness. The spiritual at- 
mostphere that was not disturbed by a single note of 
discord among the whole company, could not but 
impress every one in the company. Tobacco smoke 
was not known and no tea, coffee nor beer was 
served. 

We spent a peaceful night after listening to a 
concert at 8 p. m. 

Early Sunday morning we arrived at Omaha 
where we were met by busses and cars prepared to 
convey us to the cemetery, nine miles away. Three 
of my grand parents and one cousin were buried 
there, and one sister was born there. The key to 
the city of Omaha in the form of a badge was given 
each of us. We arrived at Winter Quarters in 
good time. I was happy to find my son, Avard, 
putting the finishing touches to his preparations for 
the unveiling. 

The purpose of the monument, Tragedy of 
Winter Quarters, constructed by A. T. Fairbanks, 
at Florence, Nebraska, is explained by a bronze tab¬ 
let on the left pillar at the entrance of the cemetery. 
It reads as follows: "'In loving memory of the six 
thousand devoted pioneers, who died on the plains 
between the year 1846 and 1869. The bodies of 
nearly six hundred of those brave souls were buried 
within this sacred enclosure.*" 

The monument, which is within the Florence 
Cemetery, is nine miles south of Omaha, and is sit¬ 
uated on a hill from which may be seen Council 
Bluff three miles away, and across the Missouri 
River. 

The figures are of bronze in heroic size, i. e., 
the man is eight feet high, and the woman is slight¬ 
ly less. They stand on a granite base, a short dis¬ 
tance from a wall which surrounds it. At each of 
the four corners of the wall there are three steps 
which descend into the basin in which the monu¬ 
ment is located. In front of the monument is a 
crescent-shaped bronze tablet, raised and slightly 
tilted, upon which is inscribed the names of about 
two hundred (all of the names available) of the six 
hundred souls, who were buried there. 


at W inter 

As told by John B. Fairbanks to LeRoi Snow, 
Captain of Highland Park Camp 

In excavating the ground, seven graves were 
found. Only one of these was identified by a flat 
stone on which was rudely carved the name and age 
of the person buried there. Over each of the 
graves found, where possible, is an opening in the 
floor into which dwarf evergreens were planted. 

The Mormon Cemetery is leased by the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for one dollar 
for fifty years. President Grant said, '‘When the 
fifty years are up, we must in some way manage to 
raise a dollar for another fifty year lease.** 

We passed the gate and marched in funeral¬ 
like procession for a short distance. Soon we came 
to the gateway of the old Mormon cemetery which 
has two bronze figures in relief on the pillars at its 
entrance. One represents the Resurrection and the 
other Eternal Life. A short distance within stands 
the monument. Beyond it a temporary stage had 
been erected for the ceremony. At the left, a choir, 
composed of local Saints, Missionaries and other 
volunteers numbering about one hundred, was 
seated . We listened to their singing and the talk 
by President Grant, which was broadcast. After 
which Avard and I were invited to the stand where 
we were introduced. 

The feeling of pride and joy I experienced 
could better be imagined than described when I was 
introduced by President Grant as the father of the 
sculptor who had created the monument which he 
considered the greatest he had ever seen. My heart 
was full of pride and my eyes were often filled with 
tears as my thoughts went back a few short years 
to the little boy who once came to me with such 
disappointment in his face as he said “When I make 
a house the other say, ‘That*s a hot train,* and 
when I make a train they say, ‘that's a hot house.** 
The growth he has made in such a short time has 
been such as would fill any father's heart with 
pride. I feel sure no one now gets his trains and 
houses confused. It seems such a short time since 
we were in New York and Paris together and I 
was both a father and mother to him. We came 
very close together then, and the bond has never 
been broken, for he is a model son and is still very 
close to his father, even though he is now recog¬ 
nized as one of the world's foremost sculptors and 
is holding four college degrees. 

Florence and Omaha seemed to vie with each 
other to see which could treat us the best. More 
than twenty-five cameras were present taking pic¬ 
tures. After the services were over, we were ; n- 
vited by different ones to have our pictures taken. 
People, men, women and children, wanted to meet 
us and shake hands with us. Never in my life have 
I had such an experience. I heard one man say, we 
used to take people around to see the town, hut now 
we will bring them here to see this monument. 
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The Illfated Handcart 


Company 

To describe conditions surrounding the old fort 
at Devil's Gate during the first few days of Novem¬ 
ber, 1856, would be a difficult task. About twenty- 
five out of the nine hundred emigrants who had 
arrived there since the 2nd of the month had already 
perished, and others were lying at the. point of 
death. Their food supply was nearly exhausted, 
and there were no signs of help. The snow was 
eighteen inches deep on the level, and the weather 
intensely cold. Feed was scarce, and cattle were 
dying by the score. Wood was almost out of the 
question, and the more feeble among the Saints 
were literally freezing to death. Unless immediate 
steps were taken to relieve the situation, all would 
perish together. 

Captain Grant, thoroughly conversant with 
these facts, ordered his men to make a start for the 
west in charge of the Martin company even if they 
acomplished no more than to find a better camping 
ground where wood and feed could be secured in 
greater abundance. Those of the handcart people 
who were unable to walk were crowded into the 
overloaded wagons, and a start was made; the bal¬ 
ance of the company came hobbling along behind 
with their carts as best they could. 

When the boys came to the first crossing of 
the Sweetwater River, west of Devil's gate, they 
found the stream full of floating ice, making it dan¬ 
gerous to cross, on account of the strong current. 
However, the teams went over in safety and con¬ 
tinued on their way until they came to a sheltered 
place, afterwards called, “Martin's Hollow.'' Here 
they camped for the night and, after burying a num¬ 
ber of Saints who had died during the day, busied 
themselves in getting ready to receive the remainder 
of the company who were expected at any moment. 

When the people who were drawing carts came 
to the brink of this treacherous stream, they re¬ 
fused to go any further, realizing what it meant to 
do so, as the water in places was almost waist deep, 
and the river more than a hundred feet wide, To 
cross that torrent under such conditions to them 
meant nothing short of suicide, as it will be remem 
bered that nearly one-sixth of their number had al¬ 
ready perished from the effects of crossing North 
Platte, eighteen days before. They believed that no 
earthly power could bring them through that place 
alive, and reasoned that if they had to die it was 
useless to add to their suffering by the perpetration 
of such a rash act as crossing the river here. They 
had walked hundreds of miles over an almost track¬ 
less plain, pulling carts as they went, and after 
making such tremendous sacrifices for the cause of 
truth, to lay down their lives in such a dreadful 
manner was awful to contemplate. They became 
alarmed, and cried mightily unto the Lord for help. 
All the warring elements of nature appeared to be 
against them, and the spirit of death itself seemed 
to be in the very air. 


Solomon Kimballs story told by Lee Nebeker at 

the Luncheon Club o[ Sons o[ Utah Pioneers . 

After they had given up in despair, after all 
hopes had vanished, after every apparent avenue of 
escape seemed closed, three eighteen-year-old boys 
belonging to the relief party sent out from Salt Lake 
Valley came to the rescue, and to the astonishment 
of all who saw, personally carried nearly every 
member of that ill-fated handcart company across the 
snowbound stream. The strain was so terrible, and 
the exposure so great, that in later years all died 
from the effects of it. When President Brigham 
Young heard of this heroic act, he wept like a child, 
and later declared publicly, “that that act alone will 
ensure C. Allen Huntington, George W. Grant and 
David P. Kimball an everlasting salvation in the 
Celestial Kingdom of God, worlds without end." 

On the morning of November 6, Captain Grant 
had the rooms in the old fort at Devil's Gate cleaned 
out, and during the next three days about forty 
loads of baggage were stored in them. The re¬ 
mainder of the wagons were banked, just back of 
the building, where they remained until spring. 
These eighty-three loads of baggage belonged to 
that year's emigration which Captains Hunt and 
Hodgett had contracted to haul across the plains. 

During the afternoon of the 9th of November, 
the best oxen belonging to the two trains were 
hitched to the forty empty wagons, and as soon as 
the emigrants and their belongings were loaded in¬ 
to them, another start for the valley was made. 
They reached Martin's Hollow that evening and 
camped for the night. Three of the relief party, and 
seventeen of the wagon train teamsters remained at 
Devil's Gate in charge of the baggage left there. 
The provisions that could be spared, and all the 
cattle that were unable to travel, were left for them 
to subsist upon until other arrangements could be 
made. 

The next morning the Captains' Hodgett and 
Hunt trains picked up all emigrants that were 
unable to walk, and continued on their way, the 
balance of the three companies following along be¬ 
hind. This ended the pulling of carts for that sea¬ 
son, the wagon train having taken their place. 

On the evening of the November 11th, the food 
supply was nearly exhausted, and no signs of relief 
in sight. A half dozen or more deaths were occur¬ 
ring daily, and the strongest emigrants in camp were 
fast becoming discouraged. The snow was badly 
drifted, and the weather bitter cold; Not a word 
from the “Valley" had reached the ears of Captain 
Grant since the company of rescuers left there thirty- 
six days before, and unless substantial aid reached 
them within the next few days, that region of coun- 
trdy would become a veritable graveyard of “hand 
cart pioneers." 

Just before sundown of that day, a dark some¬ 
thing appeared in the distance, and was seen to be 
working its way through the deep snow. It was 
thought to be a wild beast of some kind. At first 
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but little attention was paid to it, but as it drew 
nearer, all eyes were turned in that direction. It 
finally took the form of a man, and two animals, 
which caused a general sensation throughout the 
camp. Everybody by this time was on the tiptoe of 
expectancy and in a few moments their surprise was 
complete when the chief scout of all scouts, Ephraim 
K, Hanks, came limping into camp with two horses 
loaded with buffalo meat. 

In substance the following is the story told by 
Elder Hanks and verified in many instances by 
those who were well acquainted with most of the 
circumstances: 

"I was down to Provo on a fishing expedition, 
and felt impressed to go to Salt Lake, but for what 
reason I knew not. On my way there, I stopped 
over night with Gurney Brown at Draper, Being 
somewhat fatigued after the hard day's journey, I 
retired to rest early, and as I lay wide awake in my 
bed, I heard a voice calling me by name and then 
saying: "The handcart people are in trouble, and 
you are wanted; will you go and help them?" I 
turned instantly in the direction from whence the 
voice came, and beheld an ordinary-sized man in the 
room. Without any hesitation I answered, 'Yes I 
will go'. I then turned over to go to sleep, but had 
slept only a few minutes when the voice called a 
second time repeating almost the same words as on 
the first occasion. My answer was the same as 
before. This was repeated the third time. 

"When I got up the next morning, I said to 
"Brother Brown," 'The handcart people are in trou¬ 
ble, and I have promised to go out and help them*. 

"After breakfast I hastened on to Salt Lake 
and arrived there on the Saturday preceding the Sun¬ 
day on which the call was made by President Young 
for volunters to go and help the last handcart com¬ 
pany in. When some of the brethren responded by 
saying that they would Be ready to start in a few 
days. I spoke out at once saying, 'I am ready now," 

"The next day I was wending my way east¬ 
ward over the mountains with a light waqon, all by 
myself. About ten miles east of Green River, I met 
quite a number of teams that had been sent to the 
relief of the belated companies but had turned back 
on acount of the deep snow. Those in charge had 
come to the conclusion that the emigrants as well 
as the twenty-seven heroes who had gone to their 
relief, had all perished and they did not propose to 
risk their lives by going any further. 

"I helped myself to their supplies, to such 
things as I was in need of, and continued on my 
way. Just before I reached South Pass, I was over¬ 
taken by one of the worst storms that I ever wit¬ 
nessed. Near the summit, I came to a wagon partly 
loaded with provisions in charge of Redrick N. All- 
red. After enjoying a needed rest, I secured from 
him a saddled horse and pack animal and continued 
on my way in snow almost to my waist. 

"After traveling for a day or two, I met Joseph 
A. Young and one of the Garr boys on their way to 
Salt Lake with important messages for President 
Brigham Young. The next evening as I was making 
my bed. I thought to myself, how nice it would be to 
have a buffalo robe to lie on, and some fresh meat 
for supper. I kneeled down and asked the Lord to 
send me a buffalo. Looking around, imagine my 
.surprise when I beheld a big, fat buffalo bull with¬ 


in fifty yards of my camp. As soon as I could get 
my gun I brought him down with the first shot. 
After eating tongue and tenderloin to my heart's 
content, I went to sleep while my horses were feed¬ 
ing on sagebrush, 

"The next day I reached Ice Spring Bench, 
about sixty miles west of Devil’s Gate, and I there 
killed another big, fat, buffalo. I cut the meat into 
long, thin, strips, and lashed it onto my horses. I 
traveled on until towards evening when I spied in 
the distance a black streak in the snow. As I drew 
nearer, it seemed to move, and then I knew what it 
was. 

"About sundown, I reached the ill fated hand¬ 
cart camp and the sight that met my eyes was 
enough to rouse the emotions of the hardest heart. 
The starving forms and haggard looks of those poor, 
dejected creatures can never be blotted from my 
mind. Flocking around me, one would say, 'Please 
give me some meat for my hungry children.' Shiver¬ 
ing urchins with tears streaming down their cheeks 
would cry out, ‘Please, mister, give me some,' and 
so it went. In less than ten minutes the meat was 
all gone, and in a short time everybody was eating 
bison with a relish that did ones eyes good to be¬ 
hold, 

"During the evening, a woman passed by the 
fire where I was sitting and seemed to be in great 
trouble. Out of curiosity I followed her to Daniel 
Tyler's tent, some distance away. She asked him 
if he would please come and administer to her sick 
husband. Brother Tyler accompanied her, and when 
he looked at the man he said, 'I cannot administer 
to a dead man', and returned to his tent, as he was 
almost sick himself. I went over to the campfire 
where Captain Grant and Heber P. Kimball were 
sitting, and asked them if they would assist me for 
a few moments, which they consented to do. We 
washed the man from head to foot with warm water, 
and then administered to him. During the adminis¬ 
tration I commanded him in the name of Jesus 
Christ to breathe and live. The effect was almost 
instantaneous, and he immediately sat up in bed. His 
wife was so overjoyed that she ran through the 
camp crying, 'My husband was dead but the man 
who brought the meat has healed him’. 

"This event caused a general sensation through¬ 
out camp, and many drooping spirits took fresh 
courage from that very moment. After that the most 
of my time was spent in looking after the sick and 
afflicted. Some days I administered to as many as 
one or two hundred and in scores of instances they 
were healed almost instantly. 

"Notwithstanding these wonderful manifesta¬ 
tions of God’s power, many of the Saints lost their 
limbs either whole or in part. Many I washed with 
warm water and castile soap until the frozen parts 
would fall off, after which I would sever the shreds 
of flesh from the remaining portions of their limbs 
with my scissors. Some lost toes, some fingers, and 
others whole hands and feet. One woman lost both 
of her lower limbs to her knees. 

"As the company moved on from day to day, 

I would leave the road with my pack animals and 
hunt game. On these trips I killed many buffalos, 
and distributed the meat among the hungry Saints. 
The most remarkable thing about it was that I had 
traveled that road mere than fifty times, and never 
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before saw so many buffalos in that part of the 
country* There was not a member of the party but 
what believed that the Lord had sent them to us in 
answer to prayer* ” 

On November the' 17th the handcart emigrants 
were filled with delight when they met William H* 
Kimball at the head of another relief party* It will 
be remembered that Elder Kimball took charge of 
the Willie handcart company, at Rocky Ridge, on 
the morning of October 22, and remained with it 
until it reached the Valley on the 9th of November* 
After remaining in Salt Lake one day, he started 
back with several light wagons loaded with pro- 
visions: clothing and medicines. Brothers James 
Furguson, Hosea Stout and Joseph Simmons, were 
among those who came with him* 

The company reached South Pass on Novem¬ 
ber the 18th, after facing a terrible storm all day. 
There was considerable wailing among those of the 
emigrants who were compelled to walk, as their 
feet, by this time, were in a dreadful condition* 
From there on, they met teams almost every day 
and soon had wagons enough to carry them all* 

On November 30, the four hundred and thir¬ 
teen survivors of the Martin company reached Salt 
Lake, and the emigrants that belonged to the Hunt 
and Hodgett wagon trains, came straggling along 
until the middle of the next month* Nearly all the 
cattle that were taken from Devil’s Gate, perished 
before they reached Fort Bridger* 

Probably no greater act of heroism was ever 
recorded in the annals of history than that per¬ 
formed by the twenty-seven young men, who on 
the morning of October 7, 1856, went from the city 
of the Great Salt Lake to the relief of the 1550 be¬ 
lated emigrants that were caught in the early snows 
of a severe winter, hundreds of miles from human 
habitation, without food and without shelter. By 
their indefatigable labors these brave mountain boys 
were instruments in the hands of the Lord in saving 
1,300 of that number* Had it not been for their 
heroic efforts, not enough emigrants would have 
been left to tell the dreadful tale* 



EARLY WESTERN CHARACTERS 
“Yeast Powder Bill ” 

“Yeast Powder Bill” was a typical early west¬ 
ern character whom Noble Warrum, in his History 
of Utah, tells us was just another western character, 
an entirely different type from General Ashley ox 
Peter Skeen Ogden. “Yeast Powder Bill,” says this 
noted historian, “was a rollicking roving daredevil 
sort of fellow* How he received this sobriquet or 
what his real name was was not known* About 
the close of the Civil War he was known in more 
than one western locality, and no matter where he 
was he was always “at home.” In the winter of 
1866 he drifted into Salt Lake City, where he told 
a wonderful story of prospecting for some silver 
mines in Nevada with Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) for a partner* He said Clemens claimed to : 
be a pilot, either on the Mississippi River or a sage¬ 
brush plain, but had gotten lost, which proved that' 
his partner was no good as a pilot, so he quit him*' 

After getting cleaned up a little, Bill started r 
for a drink* The bartender set him out some of the' 
native whiskey called “Valley Tan,” a beverage 
which it is said would give a man courage to fight 
anything from his grandmother to a Sierra Nevada 
grizzly bear* Bill bought one drink for 50 cents 
and it so increased his estimate of the mines that 
he and Clemens failed to discover that he took an¬ 
other* Then every think looked rosy, his appetite 
began to clamor and he asked the bartender where 
he could get a square meal* 

He was directed to the Salt Lake House, at that 
time the only hotel of prominence in the city* The 
landlord informed him that the price of the dinner 
was $3.00 payabie in advance* Bill said the figure 
seemed to be a little steep, but he always tried to 
play the game to the limit, so he laid down the 
three dollars and was directed to the dining room* 
Taking off his belt and two navy revolvers, he hung 
them over the back of the chair so that he could 
eat more comfortablv. The r e was no printed menu, 
and it was doubtful if Bill could have read it, if 
there had been one. A neat little waitress ap¬ 
proached and repeated somewhat rapidly the bill of 
fare for the meal. Yeast Powder Bill looked at her, 
intently for a minute, and then said, “Would you 
mind sayin’ that over again, and sayin’ it slower?” 
Again she went over the list: “Biled beef, hog 
meat, calves’ liver, taters, beans, turnips, carrots, 
tea, coffee, dried apple pie, and curlew*” 

“Curlew,” said Bill, “what the h-1 is curlew, 
anyhow?” The waitress explained that the bird 
could “fly way up and whistle.” .“Well,” said Bill, 
“I don’t feel like I want to tackle anything that can 
fly way up and whistle and yet stay in this d-d 
country, so you bring me three dollarsworth of hog 
meat, calves’ liver, taters, beans and dried apple 
pie,” Having satisfied his inner man, Yeast Pow¬ 
der Bill buckled on his guns, mounted his cayuse 
and went on his way. 
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